No. 3. — Mammal and Bird Collections of the Asiatic 
Primate Expedition 

INTRODUCTION 
By Harold J. Coolidge, Jr. 

The Asiatic Primate Expedition was organized by H. Coolidge. Its per- 
sonnel included Dr. Adolph H. Schultz, Associate Professor of Physical 
Anthropology at the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine and a research 
associate of the Carnegie Institution; Dr. C. R. Carpenter, lecturer in 
Psychology at Bard College and research associate of the Peabody 
Museum at Harvard; Sherwood L. Washburn, Harvard graduate 
student and Sheldon Travelling Fellow; John A. Griswold, Jr., research 
associate in the Museum of Comparative Zoology; H. G. Deignan, an 
ornithologist who collected with the expedition in Borneo; John T. 
Coolidge, Jr., and Andrew Wylie, volunteer assistants. 

Financial contributions from thirty different sources have been 
acknowledged elsewhere. These included the Milton and Sheldon 
Funds at Harvard. Johns Hopkins Medical School and Bard College, 
Columbia University, have our gratitude for granting leaves of absence 
with salary to valued members of their faculties for participation in 
this cooperative undertaking. 

It was in a large measure the interest of the beloved late Professor 
William Morton Wheeler, as well as Dr. Thomas Barbour, Dr. George 
B. Wislocki, Dr. Ernest A. Hooton, Mr. Donald Scott, Mr. Edward 
Mallinckrodt, Jr., Mrs. Amory A. Lawrence, and Mrs. James A. 
Sullivan that made the Expedition possible. 

Generous cooperation was extended to us by the Royal Siamese 
Government, the British North Borneo Company and their officials, 
the government of French Indo-China, the military and civil officials 
of the Netherlands Indies Government in Sumatra, Mr. J. Holbrook 
Chapman, our charge d’affaires in Bangkok, and other American 
foreign service officials in Bangkok, Singapore, Saigon, Batavia, Pe- 
nang, and Medan. We owe special gratitude to the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion in Chiengmai, particularly to Reverend William Harris, Principal 
of Prince Royal’s College, Dr. Edwin C. Cort, Superintendent of the 
McCormick Hospital, Miss Bates of the Jesselton Hospital, Dr. V. A. 
Stookes of Sandakan, the Deli Maatschappij of Sumatra; and thanks 
to Mr. F. N. Chasen of the Raffles Museum, Mr. E. Banks of the 
Sarawak Museum, Dr. W. C. Osman Hill of Colombo, Dr. E. C. 
Dammerman of Buitenzorg, Dr. and Mrs. George Pinkley of the 
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American Museum, Baron Rodolphe M. de Schauensee of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Dr. James Andrews of the Peabody 
Museum at Harvard, Mrs. and the late Mr. Martin Johnson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Keith of Sandakan, Mr. Richard Evans and Mr. George 
Moffat of Jesselton, Dr. Lindsay Ride of the University of Hongkong, 
Mr. Peter W. Jansen, Mr. Herbert Cremer, Mr. P. G. Van Tienhoven, 
all of Amsterdam; Baron and Baroness Von Styrum of Medan, Mr. 
Monet B. Davis, our former Consul General in Singapore, Mr. 
Quincy Roberts, our former Consul in Saigon. 

Contributions of equipment were gratefully received from the 
Remington Arms Company, the Burgess Battery Company, the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, the Kohler Manufacturing Company, 
S. S. Pierce Company, the Borden Company, Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company, J. H. Emerson of Cambridge, Dr. Robert K. 
Enders of Swarthmore, the Harvard Film Service, the Harvard Travel- 
lers Club and Dr. George C. Shattuck of the Harvard Medical School. 

The Expedition operated in Siam, 1 French Indo-China, British 
North Borneo, and Sumatra from January to September, 1937. There 
were three main objectives for the field work. The first was to make 
collections of skins, skeletons, parasites and selected anatomical 
material, including embryos, of important primate types, especially 
the gibbon and the orang-utan. Five hundred specimens were col- 
lected. The primate collections were documented by detailed field 
measurements especially for comparative growth studies. Reports on 
various phases of the physical studies on primates are now in prepara- 
tion by Schultz, Wislocki, Washburn, and Coolidge. Some prelimi- 
nary reports have already been published. 

The second objective was to make the first behavior study of wild 
gibbons in their undisturbed natural environment as well as a survey 
of the possibility of making a similar study of the orang-utan in 
Sumatra at some future time. Dr. C. R. Carpenter procured films and 
recordings as well as extensive notes, from which he is preparing a re- 
port on his gibbon behavior studies, and a brief report on the orang- 
utan in North Sumatra has already been published. 

The third objective was to make general zoological collections for 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology from varying altitude zones 
in Northern Siam and British North Borneo. These totalled thirty- 
five hundred birds and mammals. A small collection, principally of 
large mammals, was also procured in French Indo-China. The pur- 
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pose of this paper is to list with notes the more important birds and 
mammals procured in Siam, Indo-China, and North Borneo. 

Mr. J. A. Griswold, Jr., was personally responsible for the making 
of a large part of the Kinabalu collection, and we are indebted to Mr. 
Wylie for a small collection of Indo-Chinese mammals. 

The chief collecting in Siam was done in the Chiengmai region 350 
miles north of Bangkok. The base camp for mountain collecting was 
at an altitude of 4300 ft. on Doi Intanon or Mt. Angka with additional 
collecting camps at about 5500, 6000 and 8075 ft. This third camp 
was at the summit of the highest mountain in Siam. There was 
another base camp at Chieng Dao at the foot of Mt. (Doi) Dao. 

In Indo-China, Wylie did his collecting in the open forest of Southern 
Annam about 40 miles from Ban Me Thouet. 

In North Borneo some collecting was done from Jesselton on the 
west coast, close to sea level. From this point Griswold made his 




Sketch map of Northern Borneo to show collecting localities of the Asiatic 
Primate Expedition (1937). 



ascent of Mount Kinabalu, the highest mountain in Malaysia. He 
collected for three months at varying altitudes, his principal base 
camp being at Lumu Lumu in the primary forest at 5500 ft. He also 
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had collecting camps at Bundutuan about 3300 ft., Pakka Cave about 
10,000 ft., Sayat Sayat at 12,000 ft., and reached the summit of Lowe’s 
Peak 13,455 ft. 

On the east coast of North Borneo the primate study camp was at 
Abai near the mouth of the great Kinabatangan River, six hours by 
launch and 50 miles from Sandakan. H. G. Deignan collected lowland 
birds for us in the forest close to Sandakan, also at Merotai Besar, and 
at the mouth of the Kalabakang River on the east coast, not far from 
Tawao. 




Detail map of Mount Kinabalu modified from F.M.S. Survey Xo. 149-1932, 
to show routes taken by J. A. Griswold and his collecting localities. Asiatic 
Primate Expedition, 1937. 

Ingoing route 

Outgoing route. 

From late February until the rains start in May is the hot season in 
the Chiengmai section of North Siam. The country is as dry as a 
bone, the air hazy with smoke from forest fires, that leave behind 
them vast areas of charred leaves and stumps of tree trunks. At night 
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one can often see on the mountain slopes the twinkling of numerous 
forest fires which make a pink reflection on their own smoke. The 
temperature reaches 110° F. in April, and the nights seem almost air- 
less, unless one is in the mountains where it cools off in the evening. 

Chiengmai is a city of about thirty-five thousand inhabitants and 
lies at the northern terminus of the railroad 450 miles north of Bangkok 
and about 75 miles east of the Burma border. The city sprawls along 
the Me Ping River in the middle of a wide plain surrounded by hills. 
The plains are intensively cultivated for rice, with occasional patches 
of dry scrub forest. 

The Chiengmai plain (1100 ft.) is bounded on the north and west by 
high mountains. The nearest and directly north is Doi Soutep, its 
granite summit rising 5000 ft. almost like an island in the plain. 
Northeast of Soutep looms Doi Dao (7150 ft.), a great limestone 
“massif” of many peaks whose summit is usually shrouded in mist 
and fog. This mountain, because of its geology, has numerous caves 
and jagged pinnacles. A sacred cave temple at its base is a place of 
pilgrimage for Siamese from many parts of the country. It was close 
to this temple that we had one of our camps. About fifty miles south- 
west of Soutep lies a range called Doi Intanon, which is locally known 
to the natives as Doi Angka. This is the highest mountain in Siam 
and rises to S44S feet (official height) although it is not spectacular 
as seen from a distance, and it is less well known than the two other 
peaks closer to Chiengmai. 

In general the vegetation of these mountain ranges was essentially 
similar. The first 1S00 feet was covered with a dry deciduous forest of 
oak and bamboo, the ground underneath having plenty of loose stones 
and not very dense underbrush, except for bamboo thickets. From 
1800 to 4500 feet, there was a zone of pine and oak forests with heavy 
undergrowth and occasional second growth tall grass and brush, which 
has filled up the agricultural clearings of mountain Karens. There 
was a considerable fringe of evergreen along the streams at the bot- 
toms of the rivers. From 4500 to 7000 feet on Mt. Angka we found 
tall tropical evergreen forest with thick undergrowth, especially in the 
valley bottoms, while there was more open forest on the slopes. From 
7000 feet to the summit the trees became stunted and gnarled. There 
was an increasing amount of coarse grass about three feet high where 
blowdowns had exposed the slope, but most of the upper ridge was 
thickly forested with dwarf trees heavily laden with epiphytic moss 
that also covered the ground. At the very summit was a depression 
in the mountain that reminded one of an old crater in which lies an open 
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grassy bog of several acres. From the account of my friend, Baron de 
Schauensee, the summit of Doi Dao was quite open and grass-covered, 
whereas there was no open vista in any direction from the summit of 
Mt. Angka. 

On our arrival in Chiengmai on February 16 with two bird collectors, 
Lucas Bah and Peter Cheron from Bangkok, we were warmly welcomed 
by Rev. William Harris of the Presbyterian Mission, the principal of 
Prince Royal's College. He had engaged a native staff for us, and 
procured a splendid house overlooking the Me Ping River which was 
to serve as our base during three months in the Chiengmai area. He 
and Dr. E. C. Cort, director of the McCormick Hospital, helped us in 
every possible way. 

A few days were spent in scouting expeditions in various directions 
from Chiengmai, and as a result we decided to do our principal collect- 
ing on Doi Angka. To reach the base we had to go 70 kilometers, over 
a very rough road in a rented Siamese bus to a place called Mehoi. 
There porters were waiting by arrangement with the local “Amphur” 
who was very cooperative. We selected a place for our base camp near 
a former camp-site of the botanist Garrett at about 4300 feet on the 
edge of a small stream in a grove of tall trees, and not five minutes' 
climb from the lower edge of the high primary tropical forest belt. 
From Mehoi it was a two days' climb of 28 kilometers with ninety 
porters and a few pack ponies to the base camp. Much of the way the 
trail was not steep, and followed along the edge of a winding stream 
which was frequently used for bathing. This was a most welcome relief 
as the days were hot. 

The porters that carried our equipment up the mountain to Camp 1 
were Laotians, mostly farming coolies, from the Chiengmai plain. They 
carried 20 pounds on each of opposite ends of a bamboo pole which they 
balanced on their shoulder. They were paid one tical a day (about 45 
cents L T . S.) while loaded, and returned on their own time. 

Four kilometers from our base camp was a Karen village. The Ka- 
rens are quite primitive mountain people most of whom live over in 
Burma. They have some livestock and grow rice in terraced fields in 
the flatter mountain valleys between three and five thousand feet. 
We found Karens slow to take interest in zoological collecting, although 
one or two developed into good hunters and they were most useful as 
porters from our base camp to the higher camps, although generally 
lazy and slow minded. 

Two hours from Camp 1 in another direction was a Meo village. 
The Meos are wilder than the Karens and very much more at home in 
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the forest. Many of them are good hunters and trappers and seem 
to go in very little for agriculture. Their huts are built of crude hand- 




Sketch map of a section of Northern Siam to show collecting localities of the 
Asiatic Primate Expedition (1937). 

hewn boards and set directly on the ground and not up on poles like the 
Karen houses. The result is the Meos live with any livestock, especially 
pigs, that they may happen to own, while the Karens live above them. 
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Camp 1, our base camp, was made up of several substantial 
shacks thatched with banana leaves. This was on Mt. Angka and was 
in operation from Feb. 25 to April 27. Being at 4300 feet, close to a 
small brook on the lower edge of the primary forest, it combined sev- 
eral advantages. Below us we had a fine view down a long valley. 
Nearby were considerable clearings occupied by farms of mountain 
Karens, there were wild banana plantations, wooded ridges, and almost 
every type of forest to be found on the mountain within an hour’s 
climb up or down from camp. Tongues of the primary forest above us 
extended into the valley nearby. We were within reach of a Karen 
and a Meo village, and in altitude about halfway up the mountain. 
It usually took two to three days for supplies and messages to reach us 
from Chiengmai by special runner. At the time we were there the air 
was hazy with smoke from native brush and forest fires that rage 
entirely out of control day and night at this time of year. In fact only 
backfires and a fortunate change of wind saved us from losing our 
entire camp and kit from one of these fires. Our camp menagerie in- 
cluded leopard and bear cubs, gibbons, two kinds of macaques, parrots, 
turtles, and a python. 

Above Camp 1 about two hours’ climb in the heart of the primary 
forest, was Camp 2 (5500 ft.) which was occupied principally by Car- 
penter during preliminary behavior studies of gibbons from March 2 
to March 20. With him at different times were J. Coolidge and S. 
Washburn. Near this camp we found a beautiful and rare forest mag- 
nolia ( Manglietia Gcirrettii ) in full bloom. 

An hour and a half climb above Camp 2 was our over-night Camp 3 
(6000 ft.) which consisted of a crude lean-to with a tarp thrown over 
it. This was also in the primary forest, but at a point where there was 
much less underbrush and the steepness of the mountain was very 
much greater than at the lower camps. 

Camp 4 (8075 ft.) was on an island in the bog at the summit of the 
mountain. Griswold, Lucas and Peter collected there from March 24 
to April 1st and were visited by H. Coolidge, Washburn, and Schultz. 
This camp was a unique one. The island was covered with soft moss 
and shaded by giant azalea ( Rhododendron Vcitchiamim) and rhodo- 
dendron trees ( Rhododendron arboreuin) with small white orchids clus- 
tered along their trunks. The bog, although open to the sky and filled 
with short grass, was surrounded by heavy forest. Small mammal 
traps set under almost any log sometimes brought a 50% yield. A 
number of birds and bats were caught by means of a bird net. Species 
of small mammals were collected, including the first record of Chodsigoa 
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smithii south of China, and the waterholes in the bog showed signs of 
sambur, barking deer, and an occasional seladang or large leopard. 
We saw no tiger tracks at the summit camp and few lower down. 

On March 23, Carpenter established a new base camp at Chieng 
Dao (1300 ft.) close to the cave temple at the foot of Mt. Dao primarily 
for behavior studies on undisturbed wild gibbon families. This was 
located in a semi-deciduous forest at the base of wooded steep lime- 
stone crags which made it at times possible to observe and photograph 
gibbons from blinds on trails along steep slopes, and thereby get a far 
better view of them above or on their own forest level, than watching 
from the ground below. There were ten living gibbons of varying ages 
which he had as pets in this camp and which were later brought back 
for the Puerto Rico colony. Washburn spent 3 weeks with Carpenter 
observing families of wild gibbons and doing some collecting, and 
H. Coolidge was at the Chieng Dao camp for a week during which 
time he and Carpenter made films and the first successful recordings 
of wild gibbon calls on acetate discs, some of them with the help of a 
specially designed semi-portable 6-foot parabolic reflector. A number 
of reptiles and a few small mammals were also collected at Chieng Dao. 
Most of the members of the expedition packed up the Siam collections 
and left Chiengmai on April 30th for Bangkok, Angkor, Singapore, 
and North Borneo. Carpenter continued his work at Chieng Dao 
until the latter part of June. He was joined at the end of May by his 
wife and sister-in-law from America. At the conclusion of his behavior 
studies he collected specimens of langurs, macaques, and selected 
specimens of gibbons to check his field identification as to sex, age, 
etc. Some of these he embalmed for future dissection. 

After leaving Siam we visited Angkor and arrived in Singapore at 
the time of the Coronation Celebration. May 16th saw us on board 
of the cargo boat Kadjang on our six day trip to North Borneo. The 
party consisted of Schultz, Washburn, Griswold, my wife (who had 
come from America and joined us at Angkor), and myself. We were 
later joined in N. Borneo by H. G. Deignan, an ornithologist now on 
the staff of the U. S. National Museum, and his native collector, 
Charlie. The Borneo collecting was carried on in three sections, one 
on the West coast operating from Jesselton. This was Griswold’s 
collecting trip on Mount Kinabalu from June 7 to August 20. He has 
described his journey in “Up Kinabalu” in the Scientific Monthly, 
Vol. 48, May and June, 1939, pp. 401-414; 504-518. 

The second section had its base camp at Abai near the mouth of the 
Kinabatangan River not far from Sandakan. Here Schultz and Wash- 
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bum built themselves a comfortable camp in the clearing formerly 
occupied by Martin Johnson’s village. They collected from June to 
August with the help of an able native staff, procured through the 
kindness of Mr. Harry Keith, the Conservator of Forests. Their 
attention was primarily devoted to orangs, gibbons, and proboscis 
monkeys, for which a special permit had been granted by the Gover- 
nor, as well as langurs and macaques. Here they collected a new color 
phase of Trachypithecus pyrrhus cristatus and the rare Presbytis sabana. 
The same procedure of measurements and preservation was used as in 
Siam. Abai is on the edge of mangroves and extensive stretches of 
nipa palms; along the river there were also very fine tall “mengaris” 
with long rattans and climbing bamboos. Langurs and proboscis 
monkeys were very plentiful here, and orangs and gibbons not in- 
frequent. The climate was hot and damp, making it necessary to 
pickle skins in brine for preservation. A three-year-old pet orang 
named “Dish-face” added to the gaiety of the camp. This was a 
confiscated animal, purchased through the courtesy of the government. 

The third collecting unit was made up of Deignan and his Dayak 
boy, Charlie, who concentrated on getting us lowland birds from the 
primary forest close to Sandakan, from Morutai Besar, the Kala- 
bakang River on the east coast, and from Abai. Deignan did his field 
collecting from June 20 to August 12. 

On the return journey to Singapore, an exchange for some small 
mammals included in this list was arranged through the courtesy of 
Mr. E. Banks, Curator of the Sarawak Museum at Kuching. After 
Carpenter had completed his work in Siam, he spent a month until 
the middle of August making a survey of Atjeh, North Sumatra. J. 
Coolidge left the expedition on account of illness on April 1. Andrew 
Wylie collected some mammals for us in southern Annam, Indo- 
China, from February 22 to May 1. 

The last unit of the expedition had completed all field work by 
September 1, 1937. 



